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DISTRICT MEETINGS — 


Second Congressional District 
Portage, May 3 

The Second Congressional District 
held its annual spring meeting on May 
8, 1945, in the public library. 

The meeting was called to order and 
the Mayor of Portage was introduced by 
Mrs. Walter Washburn, Jr., secretary of 
the Portage library board. Mayor Stow- 
ers gave a brief speech of welcome to 
the attending librarians. 

Mrs. Ina D. Luck, children’s librarian, 
Waupun Public Library, and chairman 
of the program committee, introduced 
the subject of County Libraries, defin- 
ing a county library as a public library 
for all the people supported by a coun- 
ty unit. 

Mrs. Orilla Thompson, librarian, Wil- 
liams Free Library, Beaver Dam, talked 
on the advantages of county libraries 
and gave a history of county libraries 
and statistics in Wisconsin and the Unit- 
ed States. 

The next speaker was Mr. Paul Kaiser, 
retiring superintendent of schools in 


Dodge County, who spoke on the need 
of school people and librarians getting 
together to understand each other’s edu- 
cational problems, the great need of 
books in education, and the hoped-for 
growth of county libraries from books 
for children to those for older boys and 
girls and adults. 

{Mr. Kaiser referred to the situation 
in Dodge County where public libraries 
are unevenly distributed, several of them 
situated on the county line. In answer- 
ing the question, Why a children’s li- 
brary, he stated that an earlier county 
library, operating under the old County 
Library law, had left a bad flavor. It 
filed no reports, made no accountings, 
and the books were finally dumped in 
the county superintendent’s office. He 
regards his present appropriation of 
$5,000 as a first step. The next will be 
to get books for those up to 18; then 
for all adults. Reading must not end 
when children finish school. Books are 
part of the environmental influence by 
which they are being educated all the 
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time, and must follow them out of the 
school and on into life.] 

Mr. Clifford Barnard, superintendent 
of schools in Columbia County, described 
the county system of distributing books 
in that county. 

[Columbia still uses the old type of 
Traveling Library distribution. Boxes of 
beoks are sent by parcels post; changed 
every two months.] 

The workings of one of the best coun- 
ty libraries in the state, that of Shawano 
County, was discussed by Mrs. Orrilla 
Thompson. With a bookmobile and the 
use of a county truck, large numbers of 
books are distributed to all the inhabi- 
tants of the county throughout the year. 

Mrs. Winifred Davis of Madison, and 
formerly on the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission staff, spoke on the central- 
ization of good book service and the 
great help that a strong central library 
can be to small libraries and rural com- 
munities. 

[The small library faces two problems, 
Mrs. Davis said, lack of books and in- 
ability to expand. The county library 
will increase book resources. Books 
which almost never move can be sent to 
the county center to meet occasional 
requests, while fresh new books take 
their place on the library shelves, Pro- 
cessing and cataloging of books will be 
done at the central library. The small 
public library is seldom a full-time job. 
The librarian who has home responsibil- 
ities will be relieved of these bothersome 
details. The smal] library is kept from 
publicizing its services to the full be- 
cause it hasn’t the resources. The small 
public library can’t do the job entirely 
on its own power. A county library sys- 
tem will help us make the hills on high.] 

An open discussion was held on the 
whole subject of county libraries. 

At 12:30 the meeting adjourned to 
the Hotel Raulf where a delicious lunch 
was enjoyed. 

The meeting again convened at 2:30 
P. M. in the public library and Miss 
Eleanor Davis, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, conducted a roll call by 
names of places represented, each per- 
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son answering with some comment on a 
book or books she had recently read. 
Miss Reely, of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, brought a fine and 
fitting close to the program by giving il- 
luminating comments on the books men- 
tioned and other recent books. 

At the business meeting a motion 
was made and seconded that an invita- 
tion be accepted from the Williams Free 
Library at Beaver Dam to hold the meet- 
ing there in 1946. 

A motion was made and carried that 
Miss Allie Freeman, librarian, Horicon 
Public Library, and Mrs. Horace Ken- 
dall, member of the board of trustees, 
Hartford, be on the program committee 
for the following year’s program. 

Mrs. Ruth Port Swenson, librarian, 
and her staff acted as hostesses for the 
meeting. 

CLARA LINDSLEY, Secretary 


Rock River Valley 
Janesville, May 10 

Meeting in the auditorium of the 
Janesville Public Library, the Rock Riv- 
er Valley Conference was opened by 
Mr. Henry Traxler, City Manager, who 
spoke of the Library’s contribution to 
education which he rated almost higher 
than that of the schools. As city man- 
ager, Mr. Traxler regards the Library 
as one of the city’s assets, in contrast 
to the Fire and Police departments 
which, while necessary to the function- 
ing of the city, make no constructive 
contribution to its life. 

Work with children was the subject 
of the roll call which followed. Mrs. 
Sumner, chairman of the conference, 
calling on each library present to tell of 
some outstanding event or activity of 
the past year. Beloit has had a continu- 
ous story hour for the year, with special 
emphasis on holiday occasions. Edgerton 
told of emphasis on reference work with 
6th, Tth and 8th grades, the teachers 
bringing the classes to the library for 
two successive lessons, after which the 
pupils were given definite assignments 
involving independent use of the library. 
Fort Atkinson told how the closing of 
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the children’s room for two months fol- 
lowing the fire had proved an unexpected 
blessing, for now the children are crowd- 
ing the, room as never before, happy to 
have it open again and delighted with 
the redecoration. Evansville reported an 
interest in bird books and pictures on the 
part of boys. Monroe told of how the 
cancellation of one of the weekly school 
visits on a below-zero day brought pro- 
tests from the children. “Why, it wasn’t 
cold today!” they said. Brodhead makes 
much of Book Week in its relation with 
the schools, including the high school be- 
cause of the number of rural pupils who 
are in this way given their first introduc- 
tion to the library. Oregon opens the li- 
brary over the noon hour one day a week 
for the benefit of rural pupils. Palmyra 
encourages rural schools to use the li- 
brary. Genoa City has been building up 
its collection of attractive children’s 
books. Clinton is starting a story hour. 


To round out the morning session Miss 
Reely gave a brief report on the county 
meeting held in Madison in March, and 
Miss Davis told of the present status of 
the library bills before the Legislature. 
In connection with the State Aid Bill 
(157-A) Josephine Austin read from As- 
semblyman Schneider’s broadcast in sup- 
port of his bill. 

Mr. Mason Dobson, editor of the Be- 
loit Daily News, was the luncheon speak- 
er at the Cargill Memorial Methodist 
church. Mr. Dobson, who had recently 
returned from Red Cross work in Eur- 
ope, told something of conditions there, 
particularly in Italy, and made it clear 
how it happens that Russia “holds the 
cards.” 

Two attitudes were represented in the 
afternoon discussion of service to rural 
berrowers; one, characterized by Miss 
Davis as the “trade center” point of 
view; the other, ably presented by Miss 
Clark of Beloit, to the effect that city 
residents who support the library have 
first claim on its services. 

Representing the first point of view 
Miss Hitchcock, speaking for Edgerton, 
stated that all rural people who trade in 
Edgerton have the same privileges as 
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city residents. Rural clubs are served in 
the same way as city clubs are; rural 
teachers are free to borrow books. Two 
townships have made voluntary contri- 
butions, one of $100, one of $240, but 
service is not limited to these townships. 
Borrowers outside the area are charged 
$1. a year. Other libraries following sub- 
stantially this trade area policy are 
Stoughton and Fort Atkinson. Fort At- 
kinson has 650 rural borrowers. Rural 
teachers may take out books up to 12 at 
a time. Palmyra is another library which, 
although it receives a small appropria- 
tion from Palmyra township, offers free 
service to all who come. 40% of the 
circulation is rural, Miss Congdon stat- 
ed. Clinton and Genoa City give free 
service to those who come. 

In other libraries free service is lim- 
ited to townships making small appro- 
priations, One of these is Evansville, 
where recently as a result of a campaign 
conducted by the men of the library 
board, four townships were added to the 
list, making a total of five. Oregon gives 
free service only to townships contribut- 
ing, and charges a small fee of 25c year- 
ly to other borrowers. Brodhead re- 
ceives $100 yearly from each of two 
townships; adults from outside these 
townships pay 5c a book. 

Representing the other policy were 
Beloit, Janesville and Monroe. In April 
of this year free service to some 600 
borrowers, some of them residents of 
Illinois, was withdrawn in Beloit. A 
charge of $1. a year is now made, on 
the basis of the estimated cost of 90c 
per capita for running the library. 
These outside borrowers want to read 
the same books as those in the city, Miss 
Clark stated, and it is felt that city resi- 
dents who are supporting the library 
should have first right to these books. 
Janesville follows a policy similar to 
Beloit. Ten years ago free service was 
given but has been withdrawn. Monroe 
receives no township support and gives 
no free service, except to students en- 
rolled in the Green County Normal, but 
Mrs. Kohli is working on the county 
agent, school superintendent and others 
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to support 157-A so that children who 
don’t go beyond 8th grade can have 
books. 

This last is the point which Miss Da- 
vis as leader tried to keep uppermost 
during the discussion, that these partial 
efforts at rural service should be regard- 
ed only as steps toward a complete 
equalization of library service on a 
county-wide basis. 

The committee in charge of the meet- 
ing consisted of Mrs. Jessie Sumner, 
Stoughton, chairman, Misses Myrl Po- 
land and Josephine Austin, Janesville. 
Mrs. Sumner presided at the morning 
session, Miss Austin at the luncheon, and 
Miss Poland at the afternoon session. 


At the short business meeting Mrs. 
Irene Metke was appointed chairman 
for next year and the invitation of Fort 
Atkinson was accepted as the next place 
of meeting.—M. K. R. 


Fox River Valley 
Manitowoc, May 10 


The Fox River Valley Library Asso- 
ciation met in Manitowoc on May 10 
with an attendance of 71, including two 
representatives of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission and two speakers. 
There were seven trustees present, and 
librarians from 21 different communi- 
ties attended, several from beyond the 
usual limits of this association: Miss 
Krause from Wausau, Miss Sornson from 
Chippewa Falls, Miss MacGeorge from 
Stevens Point, Miss Spear from Antigo, 
and four from Hartford. 

The program covered so much that 
would be useful in all libraries that it 
is difficult to condense it. Mr. L. H. 
Lamb, superintendent of the Manitowoc 
public schools discussed “Cooperation 
between libraries and schools” in a man- 
ner that set a model for relations be- 
tween schools and libraries. He stated 
as the main objectives of education the 
formation of character and the acquisi- 
tion of the ability to read understanding- 
ly, said that schools could give only the 
background of education, which was a 
continuing process carried on by the 
community, the church, and the library. 
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Since education is measured by one’s 
inquisitiveness and desire to read for 
knowledge as well as pleasure, the read- 
ing habit, therefore the library habit, 
must be established early and carried 
on into adult life, and that the establish- 
ment of this habit is a joint responsibil- 
ity of school and library was the main 
theme of his talk. 

He made a number of concrete sug- 
gestions in cooperation. (1) School li- 
brary lists should be checked by the 
Public Library before books are ordered. 
(2) Libraries should lend groups of 
books to schools. (3) A monthly list of 
books recently received that would be 
of value to teacher or pupil ought to go 
to the school from the library. (4) Book 
reviews and story hours in the school 
by the librarian encourage pupils to 
come to the library. (5) Regular visits 
of teachers and classes to the library 
establish the connection. (6) Teachers 
should make a point of giving library 
assignments to pupils. (7) Credit for 
book reviews, library posters, reading 
programs in the library be given to pu- 
pils. Other ideas on sending notices to 
parents of new books, giving library 
talks to teachers, training students in 
the public library in procedures that 
would make them useful helpers in the 
school library, and teachers telling their 
classes of the library’s vacation pro- 
grams were all methods of cooperation 
now in use in Manitowoc. 

He concluded by saying that this was 
a job that the library and the schools 
had to do together, that if either became 
so involved in its own program as to for- 
get this responsibility, they ought to 
prod each other until cooperation be- 
came perfect. 

At luncheon, Lt. Russell Adams dis- 
cussed “The submarine program as ap- 
plied to Manitowoc” as a preliminary to 
the visit to the shipyards with which the 
day closed. After luncheon (and a most 
excellent luncheon it was, at the Mani- 
tewoc Hotel), the group returned to the 
library, where Miss Sybil Schuette of 
Green Bay acted as moderator in a dis- 
cussion of Reference Work, in which 
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Miss Edith Shepard of Green Bay and 
Mrs. Marjorie S. Rogers of Oshkosh par- 
ticipated. Miss Shepard discussed a list 
of basic reference books for a small li- 
brary—the list is published elsewhere in 
this Bulletin—which led to some addi- 
tions from the floor. Mrs. Rogers talked 
on serving the Program Committees of 
Study Clubs, naming several sources of 
study outlines; The publications of the 
Extension Division of the University of 
North Carolina, WHA’s College of the 
Air, A. L. A. pamphlets and lists, ““Read- 
ings for Democracy” published by the 
National Congress of Christians and 
Jews, material on negroes from the 
“Southern Frontier,” Atlanta, Ga., be- 
side the outline helps offered by maga- 
zines such as Reader’s Digest and Time, 
and the help available from the Dept. 
of Debating and Public Discussion of 
the University Extension, and the Trav- 
eling Library and Study Club Dept. of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Both speakers discussed the sources of 
information which would be helpful to 
the returned veteran, and Miss Schuette 
closed the period with an “Information 
Please” series of questions based on 
questions actually received by the Green 
Bay and Oshkosh libraries, the answers 
to show not the answer to the question, 
but the source to which one would go 
to find the answer. Very often, the 
source was outside the community, but 
no really good reference librarian would 
be stumped because she could not find 
the answer in her own collection, she 
would write to Madison or to Washing- 
ton or to whatever source seemed likely 
to furnish the desired information. 


At the business sessions, a report on 
the status of the various bills before 
the legislature was made. 105-S, abolish- 
ing the old County Traveling Library 
law, so that all county service in the 
future would be based on the much 
broader provisions of the present law, 
was reported passed and signed; 124-A 
making some changes in the Certifica- 
tion law and making the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission responsible instead. of 
a Certification Board, was passed but 
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not yet signed; and other library bills 
were still in committee. 

The Steering Committee reported let- 
ters written and received on the A. L. A. 
Development Fund, on Adult education 
and the returned soldier, and other mat- 
ters, and recommended that all librar- 
ians survey the vocational opportunity 
in their communities and supply them- 
selves with material for the information 
of the returned soldier. 

Miss Huhn reported briefly on the 
Ccunty Library meeting in Madison; 
Miss Schrage spoke of the coming Li- 
brary Workshops. Motion was made and 
passed to raise the registration fee to 
50c, to build up a fund for speakers. On 
motion, the newly elected president was 
instructed to appoint a Steering Com- 
mittee for the coming year. 

Mrs. Jane K. Billings of Clintonville 
was elected president, Miss Janet Carl 
of Sheboygan, secretary-treasurer. The 
meeting closed with an invitation to 
meet in Appleton next year, issued by 
Miss Doris Call, retiring president. 

—J. T. S. 
Devil’s Lake 
New Lisbon, May 17 


A genial welcome from Mr. H. J. 
Gibson, president of the library board, 
opened the meeting of the Devil’s Lake 
Library Conference on May 17. Mr. Gib- 
son told something of the early history 
of New Lisbon as an old river town and 
referred to its present recreational facil- 
ities. “We were somewhat late in start- 
ing our library,’”’ Mr. Gibson said, “but 
expect to catch up.” 90% of the credit 
for the success of the library to date, 
he stated, should go to Miss Dowden, 
librarian. 

Mr. D. O. Stine of the Reedsburg 
board responded in kind and seconded 
the tribute to Miss Dowden. Libraries, 
Mr. Stine observed, should not follow 
the advice of the roadside sign in rural 
New England, “Choose your rut care- 
fully; you’ll have to stay in it for 30 
miles.”’ 

Roll call responded to by the titles 
of books read and enjoyed brought out 
the wide popularity of certain books. 
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Mention of Ernie Pyle’s Brave men came 
from Adams, Elroy and Reedsburg; Yan- 
kee from Olympus, from Baraboo, Maus- 
ton and New Lisbon; Anna and the king 
of Siam, from Madison, New Lisbon and 
Wisconsin Dells; Immortal wife, from 
Wonewoc and Baraboo. 


Two discussions of the position and 
functions of the Library Trustee fol- 
lowed, Miss Anna Stevens, librarian at 
Baraboo, representing the librarian’s 
point of view, Mrs. Quimby of Reeds- 
burg speaking for the trustee. Miss Stev- 
ens, telling what the librarian expects 
of the trustee, said in part: 


Why trustees, anyhow? That question 
has no personal implications back of it. 
It is asked by the author of an excellent 
little book which I have been reading 
lately, tho not for the first time. Its titie 
is The library trustee and it was writ- 
ten for the Trustees’ section of the A. L. 
A. by Anna Gertrude Hall and is based 
on actual questions and problems sub- 
mitted by library boards from all over 
the country. 

Briefly, this is how she justifies the 
idea of the trustee in the set-up of the 
public library. The use of the non-pro- 
fessional or lay board, as a check on the 
professional staff, the executive branch, 
is a sound principle in library manage- 
ment. It has worked well in our demo- 
cratic scheme of government and works 
to equal advantage in library adminis- 
tration. 

The library board makes for continu- 
ity and uniformity in library policy. 
Good library administration requires a 
long range program, carefully planned 
and consistently developed under fairly 
stable supervision such as is possible 
only with a board of trustees whose 
terms are long enough to permit them 
to become familiar with the library’s 
aims and needs. She goes on to say that 
the library board, with what she calls 
“its leaven of amateur interest” pro- 
vides an official citizens group which 
should be definitely interested in the 
problems of the library, both financial 
and human. 

There are several avenues open to 
the newly elected and conscientious trus- 
tee, by means of which he may become 
more 7 informed as to library trends 
and problems. He may read books and 
periodicals in the field of library inter- 
ests. His librarian will be glad to direct 
him to such material. Librarians, do 
your trustees have access to the A. L. A. 
Bulletin and the Library Journal, both 
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containing much valuable reading on the 
public library and its needs? Do your 
trustees know what good reading there 
is in our own Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin and the A. L. A. Booklist? Have 
they ever read that little book of Miss 
Hall’s, The library trustee? This one 
book alone could well serve as a basic 
text for a trustee study group. Another 
book, useful to trustee and librarian 
alike, is The small public library; its 
organization, administration and service, 
by Louise M. Moshier and Helena S. Le 
Fevre. Then there is The portrait of u 
library, also on administrative problems, 
by Marjorie Quigley, librarian at Mont- 
clair, N. J. Public Library, and William 
J. Marcus, president of the board of trus- 
tees of the same library. 

These are but a starter. An acquaint- 
ance with some or all of them cannot 
fail to stimulate the trustee’s pride and 
interest in his own library. 

Observation is another method where- 
by the trustee can get something of 
the “feel” of the library world. The 
alert trustee, no less than his librarian, 
will consider it necessary to visit other 
libraries, meet and keep in touch with 
the trustees of other institutions and 
attend as many library conferences as 
possible. It is extremely unfortunate for 
the libraries of Wisconsin that we have 
no formal organization of trustees, eith- 
er state or district. Altho a newcomer 
to the Devil’s Lake District, I have had 
enough contact with trustee bodies in 
this district to know, and I have also 
been told, that there is much good poten- 
tial leadership among your trustee 
groups. I understand that efforts have 
been made in the state along this line 
in the past, but without much success. 
I believe, however, that the initiative 
must come from the trustees themselves, 
with the district groups working in the 
democratic way, from the smaller unit 
o the larger, rather than from the top 

own. 


Mrs. Quimby, representing the trus- 
tees, pointed out that all powers reside 
in the Board as a board not as individ- 
uals. She referred to the Statutes and 
outlined the requirements as set forth, 
and went on to discuss what the trustee 
can do beyond the line of duty to pro- 
mote the welfare of the library. 

Miss Stevens’ suggestion of a separate 
Trustees’ organization aroused discus- 
sion although no conclusion was reached. 
Mr. Lester explained the value of such 
an organization at state level in pro- 
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moting statewide library development. 
There was no thought, he said, of break- 
ing up the present organization into two 
groups, librarians and trustees. Miss 
Stevens had meant to suggest that this 
Conference, since it contains an unusu- 
al number of active trustees, might form 
a nucleus from which a state organiza- 
tion could develop. 

A brief period devoted to Questions, 
and a statement from Mr. Lester, out- 
lining plans for the two Workshops, 
closed the morning session. 

The bountiful luncheon served by the 
ladies of New Lisbon, with the confer- 
ence visitors as their guests, emphasized 
again the tradition for hospitality char- 
acteristic of this conference. 

The afternoon session, continued in 
the dining room of the church, opened 
with a brief talk from Miss Delores 
Leist, high school student from Elroy, 
on what young people like in the public 
library, naming access to source materi- 
al for book reports, assistance in the 
Reading Circle program, the quiet at- 
mosphere conducive to study and medi- 
tation, and last of all, the privilege of 
talking over books with Miss Roberts. 

Miss Roberts, Elroy librarian, followed 
with What high school students read. 
She questioned the value of required 
lists, and mentioned as some of the 
books her young people have been read- 
ing: We live in Alaska, Burma Surgeon, 
Yea, Wildcats, Ernie Pyle’s books, The 
moved-outers, and George Washington 
Carver. 

In a talk on the Story hour Miss Mar- 
jorie Davies, Wisconsin Dells, made the 
point that the object in telling stories is 
not only to entertain but also to initiate 
and stimulate an appreciation of good 
literature. Be sure that you like the story 
yourself before you attempt to tell it, 
she counselled. Make use of the pause 
to create an effect. Stories may be either 
realistic or fanciful but must have ac- 
tion. She spoke of the special pleasure in 
telling humorous stories and recommend- 
ed as good collections: Story Parade Blue 
Book; and With cap and bells. 

Mrs. Hanzlik, of the Wonewoc li- 
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brary, next told What’s new in children’s 
books, with a generous collection of at- 
tractive books from her library to illus- 
trate her talk. Miss Reely followed with 
remarks on some of the new books for 
adults. 

A vocal solo by Mrs. W. L. Rothe with 
accompaniment by Marion Serrurier, 
provided a pleasing musical interlude 
midway of the afternoon’s program. 

Mr. Lester proposed a vote of thanks 
to Miss Dowden and the people of New 
Lisbon for the splendid program and 
generous hospitality. An invitation from 
Mauston was accepted for next year’s 
meeting. M. K. R. 


Northwestern District* 
Chippewa Falls, June 11 


The Northwestern District Conference 
met at Chippewa Falls on June 11, 1945. 
The meeting was called to order at 10:30 
o’clock by the president, Miss Margie 
Sornson of the Chippewa Falls Public 
Library. In opening the meeting Miss 
Sornson brought out the following points 
which we hoped to stress: the need for 
reading facilities for rural children, the 
part county superintendents have played 
and can play to work out some coordin- 
ated program between the library and 
schools, cooperation between city school 
librarian and the public library. Many 
county superintendents and their super- 
vising teachers from this district at- 
tended. 

In his talk, Library Needs of the 
School, Mr. K. L. Outcelt, county super- 
intendent of Polk County, described the 
present library facilities in most rural 
schools and stressed the importance of 
getting more and varied reading materi- 
al to the children as well as adults of 
our rural areas. [Mr. Outcelt said that 
techniques in teaching had so improved 
that children were able to read better 
than they had ten years ago. While we 
had made it possible for the child to read 
more easily we were not giving him 
material to read. The average rural 
school library carefully culled would 





* Material in [] is taken from notes by Miss 
Sornson. 
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yield no more than 100 books which 
the intelligent child had read long be- 
fore he reached the sixth grade. With 
such evidence he said it was understand- 
able why some county superintendents 
had decided to go to their county boards 
fer funds for children’s books. He him- 
self had had the same temptation, but 
he did not feel that an adequate job 
could be done in that way. Books and 
reading for children are so important 
that we should all get behind some state- 
wide program for improved library facil- 
ities for all the boys and girls in Wis- 
consin. Librarians, county superinten- 
dents, city superintendents, farm organ- 
izations, labor groups, business men all 
working together could map out a care- 
fully planned program that would bring 
results in 1947. He stated that there was 
a committee of school men and librar- 
jans working on some such plan and that 
we would give our wholehearted sup- 
port and backing to anything that they 
were to do; that this meeting was de- 
signed to make us all more conscious 
that we would have to work and plan 
together to accomplish what we really 
want. ] 


In her talk on Present Library Serv- 
ice, Mrs. Mary Wegg, librarian of the 
Rice Lake public library, brought out 
how the libraries serve. [Mrs. Wegg 
made a brief survey of six libraries in 
this district. She told that their average 
income was $2,637; that the average 
population of the paying unit was 2,491, 
with the average rate per capita $1.06. 
The income of each of these libraries 
was a city appropriation. All of these 
libraries would serve persons outside of 
the supporting unit. Four of the librar- 
ies made no charge for the service while 
two of them charged a dollar per year. 
Using the A. L. A. service standards, 
she felt that the small libraries did quite 
well in point of view of service unless 
they tried to spread themselves too thin 
in giving service to too large an area. 
When it came to the matter of stan- 
dards of size and area she felt that 
people in this area fell below standard. 
A. L. A. says that an effective unit must 
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have at least 25,000 people and $25,000. 
Sparsely populated areas would have to 
be regional. . . . She said the solution 
to all this was outside the province of 
her talk, but that we would have to rec- 
ognize that we would all have to unite 
in working for state aid or its equiv- 
alent to bring better library service to 
areas not yet served.] 


Mr. E. P. Rock, city superintendent 
of Hudson, talked on Cooperation Be- 
tween the Public Library and _ the 
Schools. [Mr. Rock said that he had 
never known a public librarian who was 
unwilling to cooperate with the schools; 
that in instances where there was no co- 
operation it was the fault of the teacher. 
The teacher should in the very begin- 
ning of the child’s reading experience 
bring him to the public library to cre- 
ate a good habit that would continue 
long past the school age. An alert teach- 
er would supplement her own book stock 
with material from the public library. 
The teacher should inform the librarian 
ahead of time as to her needs and de- 
sires so that the material would be 
ready. A teacher might well call upon 
the librarian in the preparation of book- 
lists, in making bibliographies, and in 
selecting her books for purchase in or- 
der to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
certain items.] 

Luncheon was served at the Skyroom, 
Skogmo’s cafe, at 1:15. 

The meeting reconvened at 2:30 with 
a short business meeting. Minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. 
The treasurer’s report was read. The 
nominating committee presented the fol- 
lowing ballot: 


President—Doris Pitzer, Barron 

Vice president—Betty Fuller, Chippewa 
Falls 

Secretary—Mrs. Margaret McLaughlin, 
Mondovi 

Treasurer—Doris Clark, Ladysmith 

All officers were unanimously elected. 
Bills 125-A and 157-A were read and 

discussed. Mr. Lester explained the pur- 

pose of both bills and answered ques- 

tions concerning them. 
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The speaker of the afternoon was 
Miss Emilie Mayne of the Martin Coun- 
ty library, Fairmont, Minnesota. [Miss 
Mayne pointed out how there was no 
one pattern of organization for a coun- 
ty library, that it depended upon the 
community or communities involved. She 
said that organization through the exist- 
ence of the largest library in the commu- 
nity most closely following A. L. A. 
standards proved most effective, but 
that did not mean that a separate organ- 
ization could not work. She advised that 
the governing board be composed of 
both city and rural people. She said 
that the small library could become part 
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of the larger unit without losing its own 
identity. It would, however, be streng- 
thened by the books and services from 
the large unit. She also talked on service 
to the schools from the county unit. She 
gave an example of a situation -where 
the school superintendent ten years ago 
had acted in getting a county school li- 
brary. It was a good idea when it started 
but insufficient funds, lack of time, etc., 
had caused it to degenerate. It was in- 
corporated into the county system and 
is now a successful part of their school 
service. ] 


—Mary C. TwIinineG, Secretary 





BEAVER DAM LIBRARY RE-OPENS 


After several weeks of being closed 
for re-arranging, remodeling and re- 
painting, the Williams Free Library was 
formally reopened to the public Tuesday 
and a large number of local residents 
attended the opening. 

There have been several changes in 
the new set-up, the most outstanding be- 
ing the Boys’ and Girls’ room and a new 
circulation desk especially designed for 
efficiency. 

Mrs. Orilla _M. Thompson, the chief 
librarian, together with her entire staff 
of assistants, made everyone feel at 
home in showing them about the place. 
Miss Ella M. Krueger is assistant librar- 
ian, Miss Violet Kurth is junior assistant 
and Miss Charlotte Gallun is cataloger. 

A set of sixty-three books on Reading 
for Democracy was presented by Mr. 
H. A. Epstein, while the Kiwanis club 
donated a set of thirty-four volumes of 
biographies of national and world heroes 
for boys and girls. 

In the Boys’ and Girl’s room there is 


new shelving, magazine rack, tables and 
chairs, picture-book bin and a sloping 
top table and bench which is very at- 
tractive for the children. This furniture 
was made possible through donations by 
the Burtis children, grandchildren of 
the late Mrs. Peter Beule in her mem- 
ory, and a donation by the late Faith 
Smith. 

In the reading room there is new 
shelving for periodicals and reference 
books, Previously reference books were 
not kept in the reading room. 

There are also two new display racks 
where recent books will be kept, and a 
Parents’ Alcove to help parents in find- 
ing special books on the care of chil- 
dren and matters pertaining to parent- 
hood. 

Some of the walls have been painted, 
the floors have been sanded, and the 
glass partition between the circulation 
and reading room has been removed. 

—BEAVER Dam DaILy 
CiTIzEN, May 23, ’45. 
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A BASIC REFERENCE COLLECTION 


Edith Shepard, Reference Librarian 
Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay 


As the reference collection of a small 
library must necessarily be small, first 
purchase should be books of wide scope; 
later as funds and demand permit, the 
basic collection can be filled in along 
special lines. Of course, only books of 
recognized standing should be bought. 

1. Dictionary 
Webster’s New International. The best 

dictionary on the market. 

Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard. Ex- 
cellent, but not as up-to-date. 

2. Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Scholarly in tradition, to- 

day’s editions more popular in appeal, 

excellent bibliographies, the index is 

a work of art and most useful, has a 

slightly British flavor. 

Americana, Strong in science and tech- 
nology, good in biography and in 
World War I history, as popular as 
the materia] will permit. 

World’ Book or Compton’s. School ency- 
clopedias which are useful for adults 
as well as young people. 

3. World Almanac. The most refer- 
ence book for the least money. 

4. Lincoln Library of essential infor- 
mation. Useful for fact finding. 

5. Granger’s Index to Poetry. Keep 
the old editions as well as the latest, 
they are useful for out of print books. 

6. Quotation book 
Stevenson. Greatest number of differ- 

ent quotations. $10. 

Hoyt. Best indexed. $7.50. 

Bartlett. Latest and cheapest. $5. 

7. Atlas 
Rand McNally World Atlas. Internation- 

al, $7.50. Premier, $4.50. 

Britannica Atlas. The trade edition 
which omits geographical summaries. 
$9.95. 

8. Statistical Abstract. Free. 

9. Who’s Who in America 

10. Congressional Directory. Free. 

11. Henley’s Twentieth Century For- 
mulas 

12. Emily Post’s Etiquette 


13. Local material 
Wisconsin Blue Book 
City Directory 
Telephone Directory 
City map 

14. U. S. Catalog of Bocks in Print, 
and the Cumulative Book Indexes, 

Useful in the Reference Department, 
supplementary to the Basic List, the 
following titles were mentioned: 

Current Biography. The annual vol- 
ume if not the monthly subscription. 

Bruncken. Subject index to poetry. 

The Bible. 

A good cook book, 

The Faxon Index books: 
Lovell-Halls. Index to handicrafts. 
Ellis. Index to illustrations 
Travel through pictures 
Nature index 

Faxon magazine list, if Ayer’s Direc- 
tory of periodicals is too expensive. 

Hirshberg. Subject guide to reference 
books 

Subscription books bulletin. $2. a year 

A. L. A. Booklist 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin 

New Reference Books 

1. Educational directory, 1944-45. 
Office of Education. 4 parts: High 
Schools; Colleges and universities; City, 
county and state school officials; Edu- 
cational associations. 

2. Greet. World words. Columbia 
Press, $8. Pronunciation of names in 
the news, personal and geographical, 
two-thirds of which are not found in 
any available work. ; 

_ 8. Hazeltine. Anniversaries and holi- 
days. 2d ed. rev. A. L. A., $6. More 
pages, more material per page, bibliog- 
raphies brought up to date, 24 new cate- 
gories, as aviators, cartoonists, dancers. 

4. Shankle. Current abbreviations. 
Wilson, $3. 15,000 entries widely used 
today. 

5. Webster’s biographical dictionary. 
Merriam, $6.50. 40,000 persons listed, 
many living today, of all nationalities 
and fields of work. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE FOR VETERANS 
Compiled by Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay 


GENERAL 


Howenstine. The economics of demobil- 
ization. 1944 

Maisel. The wounded get back. 1944 

Pratt. Soldier to civilian: problems of 
readjustment. 1944 

Waller. The veteran comes back. 1944 

Wecter. When Johnny comes marching 
home. 1944 


Pamphlets 


Going back to civilian life. Public Af- 
fairs Press. 1944 

It’s all yours, veteran. Illinois Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Veterans’ Reha- 
bilitation and Employment. 

Hurd. A peace program for veterans. 
New York Times. 1944 

Sweeney. Today’s handbook for librar- 
ians, A. L. A. 1944 


RIGHTS AND BENEFITS OF VETERANS 


Pamphlets 


Benefits for veterans. Senate Doc. 141, 
78th Congress, 1st session. 

Explanation of Provisions of GI Bill 
of Rights (Public Law 346, 78th Con- 
gress). War Department. Pamphlet 
21-24, 

Handbook for Servicemen and service- 
women of World War II and their 
dependents, including rights and ben- 
efits of veterans of World War I and 
their dependents. House Doc. 394, 
78th Congress, 2d session. 

Information concerning veterans’ assist- 
ance program of Selective Service 
System. Selective Service System. 

Laws relating to veterans. 1944. House 
of Representatives. 

Mustering-out Payment Act of 1944. 
78th Congress, Public Law 225. 

National Service Life Insurance Act. 
1940. 78th Congress, Public Law 801. 

Soldier’s and Sailor’s Civil Relief Act of 
1940, as amended. 

State provisions for veteran’s benefits. 
Council of State Governments. 1944. 

Veterans’ benefits. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Pamphlet. 1944. 


Veterans’ information program. Office 
of War Information. 

Your rights and benefits. Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration. Office 
of War Mobilization. 


EDUCATION FOR THE VETERAN 
Pamphlets 

Basic educational and training provisions 
of public 346. Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

College credit for military experience. 
American Couneil on Education. 1944, 

Handbook of college entrance require- 
ments. Bulletin 1941, No. 13, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

A program for the education of return- 
ing veterans, National Education As- 
sociation and The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 1945. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE VETERAN 
Kuhns. The return of opportunity. 1944 


Pamphlets 

From military service to civil service. 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

Reemployment rights of veterans. Se- 
lective Service and Training Act of 
1940, as amended. 

What to do in the world’s work. Hunter 
College. 1941 


REHABILITATION OF THE. DISABLED 
VETERAN 

Barton. And now to live again. 1944 

Davis. Principles and practice of reha- 
bilitation. 1943 / 

Fink. Release from nervous tension. 
1943 

Haas. Practical occupational therapy for 
the mentally and nervously ill. 1944, 

Neuschutz. Jobs for the physically han- 
dicapped. 1944 

Yost. Normal lives for the disabled. 
1944 


Pamphlets 
Bibliography on the employment of dis- 
abled veterans. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 
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Employment of the handicapped veteran. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

He’s back. Surgeon General’s Office, 
War Department. 

Rehabilitation of the disabled service- 
man. Russell Sage Foundation Li- 
brary. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Bingham. Aptitudes and aptitude test- 
ing. 1937 
How to interview. 1941 
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Tear and Jordan. Employee evaluation; 
manual for interviewers. 1943 


SocIAL AND EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 


McKinney. Psychology of personal ad- 
justment. 1941 


Child. Psychology for the returning serv- 
iceman, 1945 


Rees, The shaping of psychiatry by war. 
1945 


Shaffer. Psychology of adjustment. 1936 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Library Service 


Fargo, Lucile F. Activity book number 
two. 1945. 2839p. A. L. A., $2.50. 027.8 


Suggestions for activities in the school li- 
brary, using student cooperation. Follows a 
similar work published in 1939. 


See Booklist 41:281 Je. 1 '45. 
Religion 


Barclay, George. The Bible speaks to 
our day. 1945. 9383p. Westminster, $1. 
252 


Seven short and easily-read essays, or ser- 
mons, in which incidents or teachings from the 
Bible are applied to the problems of our day. 
Author is moderator of the Presbyterian church 
in England and the book is somewhat influ- 
enced by war-time thinking. 


See Booklist 41:315 Jl, 1 ’45. 


Burkhart, Roy A. The church and the 
returning soldier. 1945. 204p. Har- 
per, $2. 261 or 355.115 


A book dealing practically with the problem 
of what the church can do and also stressing 
the need for a revitalized church which will 
concern itself with the whole sphere of human 
life. 


Latourette, Kenneth Scott. Advance 
through storm. 1945. 542p. Harper, 
$4. 270 


The seventh and concluding volume of A 
history of the expansion of Christianity covers 
the period from 1914 to 1944, summarizes the 
course of the series as a whole, and presents 
the author’s conclusions. 


Stimpson, George. A book about the 
Bible. 1945. 509p. Harper, $3.50. 220 


A book bringing together a wealth of infor- 
mation about the Bible. Follows the question 
and answer method, the answers fully developed, 
running often to more than a page in length. 
There is no particular arrangement, but the 
index seems to provide an adequate key to 
contents. Author is a Washington newspaper 
correspondent who has been a lifeiong Bible 
student. An interesting book to dip into as well 
as a useful one for reference. 


Van Dusen, Henry P. They found the 
church there. 1945. 148p. Scribner, 
$1.75. 266 


An account of Christian missions in the Paci- 
fic ag they were discovered by American soldiers 
who landed on the far-flung islands. The author 
set out to write a magazine article on the sub- 
ject and found such an amount of material, in 
soldiers’ letters and other sources, that the 
article grew into a book. 


See Booklist 41:315 Jl. 1 '45, 


Social Science 


Beals, Carleton and others. What the 
South Americans think of us. 1945. 
400p. McBride, $3. 327.8 


lour authors contribute to this volume: Mr. 
Beals, writing on Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia; 
iiryce Oliver on Brazil and Uruguay; Herschell 
tirickeil on Venezuela and Colombia; Samuel 
Guy Inman on Argentina and Chile. 


See Booklist 41:317 Jl. 1 ’45. 
Bontemps, Arna and Conroy, Jack. They 


seek a city. 1945. 260p. Doubleday, 
$2.75. 326 
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‘ Two authors who have been working separ- 
ately on studies of negro migration from south 
to north combine their efforts here to tell some 
of the interesting stories brought to light by 
their research. Interesting and readable and 
throws light on a movement which is likely 
to continue. 


See Booklist 41:315 Jl. 1 45. 


Chase, Stuart. Men at work. 1945. 146p. 
Harcourt, $2. 330.973 


A series of articles several of which have 
appeared in shorter form in the Reader’s Di- 
gest. All have to do with recent experiments 
in making democracy work, and all, the author 
says, “are attempts to answer the question: 
How can we accept the power age and remain 
human?” Very readable and should be popular. 


See Booklist 41 :294 Je. 15 °45. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Compulsory ar- 
bitration of industria] disputes. 1945. 
258p. Wilson, $1.25. 331.1 


A volume in the Reference Shelf series devot- 
ed to a problem which the war labor situation 
has again brought into prominence. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Time for planning. 
1945. 2738p. Harper, $3. 338.91 


Author, a founder of the National Planning 
Association, presents the need for planning on 
both a national and international scale. 


See Booklist 41 :282 Je. 1 45. 


Pusey, Merlo J. Big government: can 
we contro] it? 1945. 240p. Harper, 


$2.50. 353 or 342.73 
“In the first two chapters,” says the author, 
“IT have attempted to give some idea as to the 


dimensions of the problem of big government 
and the size our federal establishment has at- 
tained. The next four chapters are a critical 
survey of this ponderous machinery in action. 
Chapter VII begins the search for means of 
eontrolling big government.’ The book is as 
clear-cut in treatment as this outline indicates. 
it is well within the comprehension of any 
eitizen and should have a wide reading. May 
capitalize on some of the interest created by 
Hayek’s Road to serfdom. 


See Booklist 41:248 My. 1 45. 
Science and Useful Arts 


Bruere, Martha Bensley. Your forests. 
1945. 159p. illus. Lippincott, $2.50. 
634.9 
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Beginning with forest products and our de- 
pendence on the forest for so many of the ne- 
cessities of our daily life, the author goes on 
to develop the need for a unified forest program 
for the whole country. The approach is new, 
the book is interestingly written and is suitable 
for both young people and adults. 


See Booklist 41:282 Je. 1 ’45, 


Carter, T. D. and others. Mammals of 
the Pacific world. 1945. 227p. Macmil- 
lan, $3. 599 


This book is one of a series appearing under 
the auspices of the American Committee for 
International Wild Life Protection. It is pre- 
pared by scientists of the American Museum 
of Natural History and is based on field work 
conducted by the museum in the Pacific area. 
A brief introductory section on the character- 
istics of mammals is followed by the descrip- 
tions of individual species which constitute the 
main body of. the book. Illustrated with wash 
drawings in black and white. Provided with 
glossary and an index-checklist. 


See Booklist 41:295 Je. 15 °45. 


May, Earl Chapin. Principio to Wheel- 
ing, 1715-1945; a pageant of iron 
and steel]. 1945. 335p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 669.1 


Beginning with the establishment of the first 
ironworks in Maryland in 1715, tells the story 
of its development into the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration of today. 


See Booklist 41:282 Je. 1 °45. 


Zim, Herbert S. Rockets and jets. 1945. 
326p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 629.13 


“A non-technical popular account covering 
the history, design, and use of rockets and 
jets. . . . For most libraries handling calls for 
this type of material, an essential book.” (Book- 
tliat). 


See Booklist 41:283 Je. 1 45. 


Schwartz, Louis H. Your eyes have told 
me. 1945. 208p. illus. Dutton, $2.75. 
617.7 


The close relationship between the condition 
of the eyes and the general health of the body 
is clearly brought out in this interesting book, 
wuich goes on to discuss various eye disorders 
and to correct some common misconceptions. 
Author disapproves strongly of the recent 
“throw away your glasses’”” movement. 
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Fine Arts 


Gaunt, William. The aesthetic adventure. 
1945. 269 p. Harcourt, $3. 709 


Witty and ironic history of the art-for-art’s- 
sake movement which embraced such tigures as 
James McNeill Whistler, the Rossettis, Walter 
Pater, Oscar Wilde and George Moore. For 
larger libraries. 


Ickis, Marguerite. Pastimes for patients. 
1945. 285p. Barnes, $3. 745 


A book of simple crafts and other occupa- 
tions capable of mastery by convalescents and 
other handicapped persons. Not that it must be 
limited to their use; as the author points out, 
those who are perfectly well may aiso find tec- 
reation in following its suggestions. 


Stockton, J. Roy. The gashouse gang, 
and a couple of other guys. 1945. 


2838p. illus. Barnes, $2.75. 796.3 
Chapters from baseball history, centering 
largely around the St. Louis Cardinals and 


their outstanding stars, such as the two Deans, 
Frankie Frisch, and others. 


See Booklist 41:266 My. 15 ‘45. 


Williams, Paul R. The small home of to- 
morrow. 1945. 95p. illus. Murray & 
Gee, $3. 728 


This book of house plans comes from Cali- 
fornia and shows the influence of that locality 
and climate. Will be of interest however to any 
one who follows new trends in architecture, 
and may suggest ideas which are adaptable 
elsewhere. 


Literature 


Brown, Stephen J. and McDermott, Tho- 
mas. A survey of Catholic literature. 
1945. 249p. Bruce, $2.50. 809 
A running commentary on Catholic writing 

from the beginnings of the Christian era to 

the present time. Both as a history and as a 

checklist of authors and titles will be useful 

in larger libraries. 


Biography 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. A. Woollcott, 
his life and his world. 1945. 386p. 
Reynal, $3.50. 921 


Any life of Alexander Woollcott is bound to 
be readable. This one by Samutl Mopkins Adams, 
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who knew him sufficiently well, without being 
too closely a member of his inner circle, is also 
frankly appraising in dealing with the less 
pleasing personality traits. The names of the 
other great and near-great persons which dot 
its pages add to the book’s interest. 


See Booklist 41:321 Jl. 1 °46. 


Caruso, Dorothy. Enrico Caruso, his life 
and death. 1945. 3038p. illus. Simon 
& S., $2.75. 921 


Twenty-five years after his death, Caruso’s 
widow writes this intimate and appealing ac- 
eount of their short marfied life. The inclusion 
of many of his letters with their quaint mis- 
spellings and turns of phrase unchanged, con- 
tributes to the understanding of his character, 


Santayana, George. The middle span. 
1945. 187p. Scribner, $2.50. 921 


Student days in Germany, visits in England, 
a return to his family home in Spain, and first 
years of teaching at Harvard are covered in 
this second volume of the author's reminiscen- 
ces. Those who read and enjoyed Persons and 
places (BULLETIN, I. '44) will want to go on 
with the story. 


See Booklist 41:254 My. 1 ’45. 
History and Travel 


The Best from Yank, the army weekly. 
1945, 304p. illus. Dutton, $3.50. 
940.53 


Prose, poetry, cartoons and photographs se- 
lected from Yank, the army weekly, published 
“in fifteen different editions in twelve plants 
scattered all over the world.” 


See Booklist 41:268 My. 15 ’45. 


Briceno, Olga. Cocks and bulls in Cara- 
cas. 1945. 161p. Houghton, $2.75. 
918.7 


A modern Venezuelan writes of present day 
life in Caracas, combining personal experiences 
with comments on customs of her own day and 
of her mother’s, Gives a charming picture of 
an aristocratic family and their daily activi- 
ties; written with humor and from a wide 
background of study and travel abroad, Would 
be good for review. 


See Booklist 41:253 My. 1 ’45. 
Du Bois, W. E. Burghart. Color and de- 


mocracy. 1945. 1438p. Harcourt, $2. 
940.5381 


“Colonies are the slums of the world,” says 
this distinguished negro scholar and leader, 
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who then proceeds to discuss the likelihood of 
success for any plan of world security which 
fails to deal with this basic problem, 


See Booklist 41:294 Je. 15 °45. 


Hamlin, Helen. Nine mile bridge. 1945. 
2338p. Norton, $2.50. 917.41 


Born in Fort Kent, on the Canadian border, 
the author has lived in Maine all her life. Her 
grandfather was a game warden. She had an 
uncle who was a game warden, and when she 
went to teach school at Churchill Lake she 
met and married one, so her story is not that 
of an outsider who took to the woods, but of 
one already at home in them. An unpretentious 
book but, with its authentic woods atmosphere, 
makes a welcome addition to the list of per- 
sonal narratives, 


Lauterbach, Richard E. These are the 
Russians. 1945. 368p. Harper, $3. 
914.7 


“Sympathetic and vivid observations by 
Life's correspondent in the Soviet Union. ... 
The last section is a lengthy review of ways 
and means of bringing about understanding be- 
tween the U. S. 8S. R. and the U. S.”—Booklist, 


See Booklist 41 :299 Je. 15 °45. 


Mauldin, Bill. Up front. 1945. 228p. il- 
lus. Holt, $3. 940.53 


Ernie Pyle said, “Sergeant Bill Mauldin 
seemed to us over there to be the finest car- 
toonist the war had produced.’ This book is a 
collection of the cartoons, with the artist's 
own personal account running along on the 
same pages, Tne Booklist says, “‘Both the car- 
teons and the writing are notable.” 


See Booklist 41:299 Je. 15 °45. 


Moats, Alice-Leone. No passport for Par- 
is. 1945. 275p. Putnam, $2.50. 940.53 


The author went to Spain in 1943 intending 
to stay a month or so and then go on to the 
Near East. Instead, she stayed a year and 
crossed the Pyrenees into occupied France. In 
relating both adventures she makes the point 
that Americans are too apt to simplify issues 
and to think in terms of black and white. In 
Spain, particularly, she found that the situa- 
tion is not as simple as all that. ‘The French 
part of the book may be found the most inter- 
esting, although many of the observations on 
Spain are significant. 


Orcutt, Reginald. Merchant of alpha- 
bets. 1945. 8300p. Doubleday, $3. 914 


Since tne close of the war in 1918 the author 
has travéled the world over as a salesman for 
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the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. He has 
literally dealt in alphabets of every known 
language. He writes well and has produced a 
travel book of unique interest. Some of the 
observations on Russia will be of particular 
interest, 


See Booklist 41:301 Je. 15 °45. 


Rama Rau, Santha. Home to India. 1945. 
236p. Harper, $2.50. 915.4 


This book should prove a “find” for any one 
interested in understanding present day India. 
Charmingly written, it gives glimpses of many 
phases of Indian life, as seen through the eyes 
of a Brahmin girl educated in England. Begins 
with her return in 1939, after ten years’ ab- 
sence, at the age of 16; ends two years later 
with her decision to go to America for a college 
education. 


See Booklist 41:299 Je. 15 °45. 


Rennie, Ysabel F. The Argentine repub- 
lic. 1945. 4831p. illus. Macmillan, $4. 
982 


The author spent two years in Argentina, 
1941-1943, on a traveling fellowship from Rad- 
cliffe College. She is of Spanish descent on one 
side, speaks Spanish, and bases ner book on 
both personal observations and historical re- 
search. With Argentina so recently in the news 
should attract readers in medium and larger 
libraries. Normal format and good print. 


See Booklist 41:320 Jl. 1 °45. 


Romulo, Carlos P. My brother Amer- 
icans. 1945. 204p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
917.3 


The author’s impressions of America as he 
saw it on first landing in San Francisco on 
June 28, 1942, and on the iong lecture tours 
which took him across the country. A less im- 
portant book than his two previous works but 
well worth reading, especially the chapter 
second from the end which considers aspects 
of our race problem. 


Surmelian, Leon Z. I ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen. 1945. 316p. Dutton, $2.75. 
921 


Autobiographical chapters from the life of 
a young Armenian now living in America. He 
writes of his happy childhood in a well-to-do 
home, of the tragedy which came to his family 
with the Turkish massacres, of wandering years 
in Russia, Constantinople and elsewhere, of his 
coming to America, first impressions of New 
York and of Kansas, where he went to study 
agriculture. Interesting as a human story and 
outstanding for good writing. 
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Fiction 


Albrand, Martha. None 
1945. 184p. Little, $2. 
Love story of two young people, each, un- 


known to the other, engaged in anti-Nazi activ- 
ities in neutral Switzerland. 


See Booklist 41:322 Jl. 1 °45. 


shall know. 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. The blue Danube. 
1945. 153p. Viking, $3. 


For its satirical treatment of Nazi official- 
dom and its portrayal ot the courage of some 
of the “little people’ who stand out against 
it, this novel is excellent, but at the price is 
expensive, even with the attractive make-up 
and colored illustrations by the author. 


See Booklist 41:255 My. 1 ‘45. 


Campbell, Grace. The higher hill. 1945. 
3820p. Duell, $2.75. 


Readers who remember Thorn-apple_ tree 
(BULLETIN, My. ’43) will be interested to know 
of this new novel by the author, a story of 
pioneering in Canada at the time of the war 
of 1812, 


Clark, Walter Van Tilburg. The city of 
trembling leaves. 1945. 690p. Ran- 
dom, $3. 


A long novel of broad scope which may ap- 
peal only to special readers. The city is Reno, 
Nevada, but not the Reno of the divorce col- 
ony. The story follows the development of a 
boy from adolescence to early maturity. After 
high school, Tim Hazard plays in jazz bands, 
struggles to find his own medium as a compos- 
er, and finally wins to self satisfaction both in 
his music and in a happy marriage. Along with 
this story goes that of his friend Laurence 
Black, a painter, whose career works out less 
happily. This musical and art interest will re- 
commend the book to some readers, Others will 
appreciate it as something new in western 
fiction. 


See Booklist 41:286 Je. 1 45. 


Harris, Bernice Kelly. Sage quarter. 
1945. 259p. illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Interest in this novel of a North Carolina 
neighborhood centers in the girl known as Tiny, 
although her real name is Pearl. Ruby, the 
more flashing of the twin sisters, breaks away 
from their grandmother’s dominations to go to 
the city. Pearl remains at home to find her 
satisfaction in her sensitive appreciation of 
the countryside. The account of her growing 
up in the midst of a large family relationship 
and the culmination of the romance which be- 
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gan when she loaned the renter’s boy who 
wanted to be a doctor one of her grandfather's 
medical books, makes a charming story. There 
is charm too in the background, with its em- 
phasis on good living and country abundance. 


Hayes, Dorsha. Who walk with the earth. 
1945. 322p. Harper, $2.50. 


Story of an idealistic young Harvard gradu- 
ate who takes a position as educational direc- 
tor for a large clothing workers’ union in New 
York city. The use of dialect makes difficult 
reading and the brutal type of labor leader 
portrayed seems exaggerated, but in libraries 
in larger cities will find readers tor whom the 
Situation will have an interest. 


Hough, Henry Beetle. Roosters crow in 
town. 1945. 266p. Appleton, $2.50. 


The author, who edits a country newspaper 
on Martha’s Vineyard off the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, makes a newspaper office the center 
of action in this story of a small town in 
wartime. Has a touch of mystery and romance 
by way of plot, but the real interest is in the 
small town background. : 


See Booklist 41:255 My. 1 ’45, 


Kirkbide, Ronald. Winds, blow gently. 
1945. 3138p. Frederick Fell, $2.50. 


The well-told story of a Quaker family that 
bought a southern plantation in the 1920's and 
found that efforts to improve the situation. of 
the negro and change the one-crop cotton idea, 
still met with ku klux opposition. There are a 
few unpleasant incidents; others that are rath- 
er frank. On the whole, a good book, although 
the general atmosphere suggests a period earlier 
than the one stated. 


See Booklist 41:225 Ap, 1 45, 


La Penta, Helen. Piccola. 1945. 234p. 
Harper, $2. 


Readers who enjoy interpretations of child- 
hood will find this story of a little girl’s grow- 
ing up, first in a convent in Italy, iater in New 
England and New York, very pleasant reading. 
Reads as though based on real experiences and 
is well written, the convent scenes particularly 
well done. 


Lavin, Mary. The house in Clewe street. 
1945. 530p. Little, $3. 


There is something of the leisurely pace 
and solid substance of the Victorian novel in 
this long story of the three generations of one 
family in a provincial Irish town. Theodore 
Coniffe, whose substantial means come from 
real estate, his three daughters, only one of 
whom marries, and the grandson, Gabriel, dom- 
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inate the three stages of the novel’s progress. 
Part of the story, relating to Gabriel, appeared 
in the Atlantic. For a rather special group ot 
readers wuo prefer quality to movement. 


See Booklist 41:301 Je. 15 °45. 


Lehmann, Rosamond. The ballad and the 
source. 1945. 312p. Reynal, $2.75. 


A long psychological novel in which a wo- 
man’s character is revealed and the story ot 
her past pieced together as a precocious and 
romance-loving little girl works it all out. ‘The 
gradual growth and reluctant disillusionment 
of the child are also brought out as the story 
advances. May be of absorbing interest to some ; 
others may find the long monologs somewhat 
monotonous. 


See Booklist 41:237 Ap. 15 °45. 


Loewenstein, Hubertus zu. The Child 
and the Emperor. 1945. 70p. Macmil- 
lan, $1.50. 


Legendary story of the child Jesus. At the 
age of 12 the boy accompanies his uncle, Joseph 
of Arimathea, on a journey to Rome where he 
meets and talks with the Emperor Augustus 
Caesar, Beautifully told, 


Manning, Roy. Trigger trail. 1945. 224p. 
Macrae, $2. 


A struggle between dispossessed ‘‘hoe-men’’ 
and big cattle barons is the background for a 
western romance. Average. 


Marshall, Edison. The upstart. 
280p. Farrar, $2.50. 


This 18th century historical romance is the 
story of a young London pickpocket who works 
his way up to respectability vy way of a 
troupe of traveling players, As the story leaves 
him, he is about to embark for Mr. Uglethorpe’s 
colony in Georgia, where, as the first chapter 
indicates, he attains success and position as 
a planter. 


Maxwell, William. The folded leaf. 1945. 
3810p. Harper, $2.75. 


The friendship of two boys through high 
school and their first and second years of col- 
lege is the theme of a sensitively-handled story 
in which discriminating readers will find pleas- 
ure, 


Molloy, Robert. Pride’s way. 1945. 355p. 
Maemillan, $2.75. 


Two elderly sisters who haven't spoken to 
one another for several years are the central 
characters in this story of Charleston, South 
Carolina, in the years just before the first world 
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war. The quarrel is made up but not without 
complications, The Charleston background and 
atmosphere and the ironic humor with which 
it is told may have an appeal for some readers. 
Most will find it slow-going. 


See Booklist 41:269 My. 15 45. 


Rider, Brett. Death stalks the range. 
1945. 249p. Macrae, $2. 


Romance and danger combine to make an 
acceptable story in its class. 


Shay, Edith and Smith, Katharine. The 
private adventure of Captain Shaw. 
1945. 255p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Based on an actual memoir, this is the story 
of the experiences of a young Yankee sea cap- 
tain in Paris during ine French revolution. A 
good yarn; the scenes at home on Cape Cod, 
which precede and follow the central action, 
are specially well done. War-time format. 


See Booklist 41 :226 Ap. 1 ’45. 


Short, Luke, pseud. And the wind blows 
free. 1945. 172p. Macmillan, $1.75. 
This story of the period when the big cattle- 

men were encroaching on the grazing lands set 
aside as Indian Territory is much superior to 
the usual western, both in the writing and in 
the treatment of characters and subject. At the 
same tim?, has enough action to hold the in- 
terest of average readers. 


Van Duyn, Janet. I married them. 1945. 
281p. Howell, Soskin, $2.50. 


Author states that this is a work of fiction. 
If so, it is a very good imitation of the family- 
chronicle type of biography we have become ac- 
customed to. Tells the story of a family of up- 
state New York doctors in the words of the 
girl who, having married the doctor son, finds 
herself married to the family. 


Webster, Barbara. Mrs. Heriot’s house. 
1945. 220p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Mrs. Heriot fell in love with the house at 
first sight, although it wasn’t very prepossess- 
ing and was anything but convenient. In the 
same casual way in which she acquired the 
house she finds herself with a young negro 
maid on her hands, in time the two becoming 
indispensable to one another. The book has 
much the same casual charm for the reader as 
the house had for Mrs. Heriot, bard to define 
but nevertheless real. 


Children and Young People 


Baker, Elizabeth W. Stocky, boy of west 
Texas. 1945. 188p. Winston, $2. 
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Adventure, atmosphere and admirable char- 
acter traits make this story of western Texas 
in the early days an excellent one for boys 
around 12. A Junior Guild selection. 


See Booklist 41:273 My. 15 °45. 


Bronson, Wilfrid S. Turtles. 1945. 
[60p.] illus. Harcourt, $1.75. 598.1 
An informational book about turtles, with 

black and white illustrations by the author 


which run along on the same page with tue 
text. Tells all about varieties and habits, which 
do and do not make good “pets,” what to feed 
them, and so on. The type is large and both 
text and pictures are lively. For about 3d or 
4th grade. 


Brock, Emma L. The umbrella man. 
1945. [48p.] illus. Knopf, $1.25. 


There is humor in text as well as in pictures 
in this story of a mischievous umbrella man 
who mixes up the umbrellas when he returns 
them to his patrons. 


Campbell, Alfred S. The wizard and his 
magic powder. 1945. 114p. illus. 
Knopf, $1.75. 398 


With a mixture of fact and fancy, these 
stories from the Channel Islands give an in- 
teresting picture of these simple people who 
still believe in wizards, elves and fairies, al- 
though the reader will see how much of the 
magic is brought about by the wizard’s use of 
his “thinking cap” and good common sense. 
Large clear reading type; for children of grades 
3 and 4. 


See Booklist 41 :305 Je. 15 °45. 


Criss, Mildred. Dom Pedro of Brazil. 
1945. 308p. Dodd, $2.50. 921 


Pedro [I of Brazil was a child of six when his 
father, who was unpopular with the people, 
abdicated in his favor. At sixteen he was 
crowned emperor and, with considerable wisdom 
and open mindedness, ruled his country until 
it was declared a Republic in 1889, Sufficiently 
romantic in treatment to hold interest and wili 
serve to introduce a period of Brazilian history. 


See Booklist 41 :226 Ap. 1 °45. 


Davis, Lavinia R. A sea between. 1945. 
266p. Doubleday, $2. 


The wartime situation of the girl who waits 
and hopes for a fiance’s return, is treated here 
without undue romanticism. Adjustment to life 
in a small town, with its mingled warmiheart- 
edness and narrow prejudice, supplies most of 
the incident. More mature than the usual! book 
for teen-age girls. 
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Davis, Lavinia. A very special pet. 1945. 
[28p.] Grosset, bds., 50c. 


Story of a pet crow who brings honor to his 
young master when he proves his good train- 
ing and carries off the prize in a pet show. Pic- 
tures by Kurt Wiese. A reprint from Story 
farade magazine. 


Eberle, Irmengarde. The very good 
neighbors. 1945, 94p. illus. Lippincott, 
$2. 


Story of a Mexican family, father, mother 
and three children, who come into Texas to find 
work and make a new home. Told simply and 
in a way to make the building of a house out 
of tin cans and odds and ends of lumber seem 
un exciting adventure. For children of around 
4th grade to read for themselves. A Junior 
Guild choice. 


Edmonds, W. D. Wilderness clearing. 
1944. 156p. illus. Dodd, $2.50. 


A story of hardship and courage in the Mo- 
hawk valley of Revolutionary days. High school 
age. 


See Booklist 41:110 D. 1 °44. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. A prayer for little 
things. [16p.] illus. Houghton, 85c. 


Elizabeth Orton Jones has made pictures to 
accompany the five verses of Eleanor Farjeon's 
poem which begins 


Please God, take care of little things. 


Gable, Charles H. and Quillin, Ellen S. 
Outdoor adventures (Nature Science 
books). 1944. 7v. A. Whitman, 50c 
ea. 


Prepared by two Texas authors, the books of 
this series are especially good for children just 
beginning to read. The following are suitable 
tor almost any locality. The others are better 
adapted to use in their own part of the country. 

ALONG THE CREEK. 

FINDING NATURE'S TREASURES. 

THIN WINGS, 


Gibson, Katharine. Arrow fly home. 
1945. 146p. Longmans, $2. 


Story of Indian captivity based on fact. Da- 
vid, who has lived with the Shawnees since he 
was three years old, is almost wholly Indian. 
Elizabeth, who is brought in as a prisoner when 
the two children are around 12, teaches him to 
read and awakens in him a sense of his white 
heritage, at the same time that she is learning 
Indian ways. As troubles between whites and 
Inuians grow more desperate, the noble {ndian 
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chief who has befriended them sends them back 
to the white settlements. They marry and found 
a family, to the 5th generation of which the 
author belongs, 


See Booklist 41:257 My. 1 °45. 


Haywood, Carolyn. Betsy and the boys. 
1945. 175p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


Betsy and Billy are growing up. They have 
now reached the fourth grade and their adven- 
tures, which are both natural and humorous, 
will be enjoyed by boys and girls of that age. 
The series began with B is for Betsey, in 1939. 


Henry, Marguerite. The little fellow. 
1945. [64p.] illus. Winston, $2. 


In its pictures of horses in action and in its 
interpretation of a colt’s first weeks ot growth 
and adjustment to the world, this is a delight- 
ful book. The illustrations by Diana Thorne 
are superb. A Junior Guild selection, 


Hess, Fjeril. WACS at work. 1945. 181p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2. 


Told in story form but, with its make-up and 
many photographic illustrations, calls attention 
to itself, first of all, as a book of information. 


See Booklist 41:241 Ap. 15 °45. 


Johnson, Margaret S. and Johnson, Hel- 
en L. Dixie Dobie, a Sable island pony. 
1945. 90p. Harcourt, $2. 


Here is another of the good animal stories 
by the Johnsons. The way in which Dixie Dobie 
fights against her capture by man, her near- 
miraculous escape in the storm when the boat 
on which her captors were taking her to Nova 
Scotia is wrecked, and how her wild nature 
was finally tamed through kindness, will be 
well received by young lovers of horses and 
horse stories. 


See Booklist 41:241 Ap. 15 °45. 


Lillie, Amy Morris. Nathan, boy of Ca- 
pernaum. 1945. 192p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Nathan is a young boy who became interested 
in Jesus of Nazareth, not as the King of the 
Jews, but as a great healer, who could help 
his crippled brother. In this story Nathan is 
also the boy who gave the loaves and fishes 
to Jesus when he fed the multitude. Beauti- 
fully written and gives an appealing picture ot 
the Hebrew boy, but the introduction of ficti- 
tious characters into the familiar Bible narra- 
tives may be puzzling. The biack and white 
pictures seem part of the story; the colored 
pictures are less successful. 


See Booklist 44 :257 My. 1 °45. 
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Lloyd, Trevor. Sky highways; geography 
from the air. 1945. 61p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 910 


Takes its young readers on an imagined jour- 
ney by air from Washington, D. C. to Natal, 
across Africa, India and China and home by 
the Arctic. Many illustrations, maps and dia- 
grams. Grades 5-6. 


See Booklist 41 :273 My. 15 45. 


McKenny, Margaret. A book of wayside 
fruits. 1945. 80p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 580 


Companion volume to the author’s Book of 
wild flowers and Book of garden flowers. Intro- 
duces the wild fruits and berries of summer 
and autumn, a few of them edible varieties, 
others popular with the winter birds. The color 
work is exquisite and the reproduction by 
lithography creates an unusually pleasing effect. 


Meyer, Jerome S. Picture book of as- 
tronomy. 1945. 36p. illus. Lothrop, 
$1.75. 520 


A simple introduction to astronomy suitable 
for children of about 5th grade. Has interesting 
illustrations designed to stimulate imagination, 
but in spite of the title the text is the matter 
of first importance. 


See Booklist 41 :306 Je. 15 ’45. 


Renick, M. R. Skating today. 1945. 
171p. illus. Scribner, $1.75. 


One of this author’s sports stories for young- 
er boys, this time concentrating on hockey, with 
some attention also to figure skating for girls. 
Grades 4-5. 


Steiner, Charlotte. A surprise for Mrs. 
Bunny. 1945. [24p.] illus. Grosset, 
bds., 50c. 


A picture book which will serve as an intro- 
duction to color. The soft spring-like tints in 
which the illustrations are reproduced is especi- 
ally pleasing; there is humor in the pictures 
also, 


Wessells, Katharine Tyler. The golden 
song book. 1945. 76p. illus. Simon & 
S., cloth, $1.50; bds., $1. 784 


Sixty songs and singing games—words and 
music—with colored illustrations in the attrac- 
tive Giant Golden book make-up. 
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A. L. A. PUBLICATIONS 


A. L. A. Publishing Department has sent to the Councilors a memorandum listing 
A. L. A. publications actually underway, others on which preliminary studies have 
been made but no active work is being done at present and, third, suggested sub- 
jects on which material is lacking. For instance, outlines for a county library man- 
ual and for a small book on branch library work have been prepared and A. L. A. 
is looking for an author. A popular interpretation of library work with children and 
a publication on the measurement of School Libraries are needed. These are only a 
few of the suggestions. If any members of W. L. A. are interested in learning more, 
write me of your special interest and I will give you the information I have. 


MarTHA B. MERRELL 
Racine Public Library 


MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE SCHOLARSHIP 


The Alumni Association of the Wisconsin Library School has made available a 
$300 scholarship to a student attending the Wisconsin Library School for the 
academic year 1945-46. 

The conditions are as follows: 

1. The amount of $300 be awarded to a candidate who needs the money, has a 
satisfactory scholastic record and a good personality. 

2. The recipient be selected by Mr. Allez, Mrs. Winifred Davis, and the secretary 
of the W. L. S. A. 

8. The recipient to return one half the amount received should he or she leave 
the profession before the end of the third year following graduation. 

4. The scholarship be known as the Mary Emogene Hazeltine scholarship. 

Applications stating the reasons for applying should be made to G. C. Allez, Di- 
rector, Library School of the University of Wisconsin, 811 State Street, Madison 5, 
before August 15. 


GRADUATE WORK AT PEABODY 


Starting with the summer quarter of 1945, courses leading to the M. S. in L. S. 
degree will be offered for the first time by the Peabody Library School. The com- 
plete program of courses will be offered during the regular year, beginning with 
the fall of this year. Entrance requirements include graduation from an approved 
four-year college or university with a creditable record of scholarship; satisfactory 
completion of a year of training in an accredited library school; successful library 
experience of at least one year in an approved library; and a reading knowledge of 
two foreign languages, preferably French and German. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Director, Peabody Library School, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


A. L. A. needs your opinion on the following question: 

“On the basis of what you know now, would you favor or oppose the inclusion of 
librarians in the Federal Social Security System?” 

Please send your vote to Martha B. Merrell, Racine Public Library, before Sep- 
tember first. 








